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DETROIT, MAY, 1833. tees 
Some doubts have: been expressed, of the correctness 
of the position assumed by the publisher, before the 
late convention at Detroit ; that all children love tolearn. 
It is believed that it would be exceedingly difficult to 
eonceive of a rational being entirely destilute of this 
principle. If a desire of knowledge is not ons of the 
original inherent properties of the human mind, what 
is? The subject, however, is op:n for discussion, and 
such discussion is invited through the pages of the 
Journal of Education. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 
* Js it necessary for the school inspectors of the several 
townships to be qualified ?” 

The constitution provides that “‘all officers, executive 
and judicial” shall take and subscribe the required 
eath or affirmation. But school inspectors are neither 
executive nor judicial officers ; and consequently it is 
not necessary for them to take and subscribe the con- 
stitutional oath or affirmation. They are ministerial 
officers ; and hence, unless the law creating the office 
provides that they shall be sworn, itis not necessary 
for them to be qualified. The same is equally true of 
district officers—there is no occasion for them to sub- 
scribe the oath or affirmation. 

* Js it necessary for the inspectors, under the new 
school act, the act of March 21, 1837, to redistiict the 
several townships of the state?” 

It is not. The act itself recognizes the existence of 
districts already formed ; and authorizes the inspectors 
to form new districts, and to change the boundaries of 
any district, as time and the public interests shall make 
necessary and convenient. 

“When a district is proposed to be formed from parts of 
two or more townships, is it necessary for the inspectors 
of these townships to meet together to form such dis- 
trict 2?" 

On this point the law is silent ; and hence the inspec- 
tors are at liberty to pursue such a course, in the form- 
ation of fractional districts, as they may deem expedi- 
ent. It would, of course, be lawful for the inspectors 
of the different townships to meet ; and it would be 
equally lawful for the inspectors of ths township of A. 
to send to the inspectors of the township of B.a propo- 
sition to set off such and such portions of their respec- 
tive townships for a school district, naming the time and 
place for the first district meeting, and the person to 
give the required notice ; and if sanctioned by the in- 
spectors of the township of B. and the individual to give 
the notice informed of his duty, the same would be a 
legally formed district. 

“Canany money be raised by taxfor the support of a 
teacher, unless voted at the annual district meeting ?” 

Under the present law no money can be raised by 
tax, for the payment of teachers, unless voted at the 
annual meeting. 

“ How, then, in case any district fail to raise money at 
the annual meeting, is a teacher to be paid?” 

Those who send must pay ; and pay in proportion to 
the number they send, 


“* Does not section 16, of article II. authorize the dis- | 


trict board to levy a tax for the payment ‘of a teacher, 
even though none was voted at the annual meeting ?” 

It does not. No tax can be levied and collected in 
any district, unless previously voted by said district at 
a legal meeting. 

GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN : 
UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS INJURIOUS. 

This is as true of families as of schools. It must be 

perfectly ebvious to every reflecting mind, as well as to 


every attentive observer of men and things, that such res" 


strictions have no tendency to secure the desirable ob- 
ject intended to be gained. Young persons,and even chil 
dren, know when their natural liberty and personal 
rights are infringed, which necessarily calls forth re- 
sistance. This resistance may be met and overcome, 
but it is to be remem)-red that these submissions are 
far from being cheerful and confiding ; it is a mere yield- 
ing to superior physical force. It still leaves the feel- 
ings excited and the passions liable to be kindled into 
a flame; and hence, uuless otherwise subdued, all the 
powers of the mind will be soon called into vigorous 
exertion, to devise ways and means to secure what 
they think to be unjustly denied them. 

If unreasonably restricted in their exercise and inter- 
course With their fellows, it necessarily crestes uneasi- 
ness, and every opportunity is watched and seized with 
avidity, to escape from what is to them for the time be- 
ing a prison. ‘This ‘is human nature ; and this accounts 
for the fact, so often noticed and commented upon, that 
the children of parents celebrated for strict go¥ernment 
and order at home, are so mischievous and unmanage- 
able when abroad. They are like the pent up waters 
when the barriers which confine them are broken down. 
If denied a suitable amount of food, or of such food as 
other members of the family are in the habit of freely 
using, they will be sure to miss no occasion of taking 
it when it comes in their way; and when it does not 
come in their way, they will be likely to put themselves 
where it is to be fuund, The result will be petty pilfer- 
ing, and concealment by a resort te falsehood. 


Education has in all periods of time, held a distin- 
guished place among the acknowledged and permanent 
interests of civilized nations. It has arrested the atten- 
tion of the'most gifted minds, and called into vigorous 
action, intellect of the highest order. And well it 
might—for it presents subjects vast enough, and interests 
grave enough, to task the mightiest effort of the most 
gifted intellect in the full vigor of all its powers. No 
people, however exalted they may now be in the scale 
of civilization, can neglect the education of the rising 
generation, without plunging themselves, in the com- 
pass of a few short ‘years, in irretrievable ruin. No 
child within the boundaries of the state, should be suf- 
fered to grow up in ignorance of his rights and duties 
as a man and citizen. One such individual will be 
likely to send forth several of the same character with 
himself, and they many others, and these a multitude. 


. Superstition and ignorance furnish the raw material 
of despotism ; for there is nothing to prevent the tyran- 
ny of the sword, where the mind is degraded, and the 
many unacquainted with their rights, powers and duties. 

Justice, truth and equity are the glory ofa nation ; but 
these attributes of virtue are not to be found in the 
midst of an ignorant and degraded people. 

Philosophy is to poetry, what old age is to youth; 
and the stern truths of philosophy are as fatal to the 
fictions of the one, as the chilling testimonies of expe- 





rience are to the hopes of the other.—Lacon. 





iFor the Journal of Education.) 
HISTORY. 

It has beena subject of much interesting discussion, 
whether history ought to be introducéd into our primary 
schools as a study, or whether it should only claim that 
portion of attention ‘dllotted to instruction in reading ; 
and thus become a substitute for the numerous and skill- 
ful selections of prose and verse, a'variety of which may 
be found in all those institutions which are destitute of ’ 
a systematic arrangement and oollection Of school books. 

In justice to the ideas usually advanced in support of 
the negative, it must be confessed, that the knowledge 
usually acquired under the ordinary method of instruc- 
tion is not equivalent to the sacrifice of time it is neces- 
sary to make ; and by putting in requisition the faculty 
of memory only, may have a tendency to create in the 
mind a disrelish for pursuits which require a greater ef- 
fort of the understanding. Such a course, indeed, would 
be unfavorable to a successful developement of the 
other powers of the mind, and certainly no individual, 
upon a careful reflection, would recommend it. But 
should an attempt be made to blend history with the 
natural sciences, and prove successful, we trust their 
prejudices would be overcome. We would recom- 
mend that a philosophical system be adopted into our 
rising institutions, of modifying the elements of natural 
science to the capacities of youth, so as to harmonize in 
their general effect upon the mind, and thus prepare it 


to comprehend those intricacies which all sciences pre- * 


sent if extensively pursued. 


Most of the histories now in use, are works of the most 
intrinsic value, and prescnt rich fountains of knowledge 
to such as have hitherto made advancement in its ele- 
mentary principles ; and their gifted authors are entitled 
to the admiring gratitude of mankind. But with all 
their merits, they are not adapted to the juvenile intel- 
lect; nor do we presume it to have been the design of 
their learned writers to make them so. No one would 
expect a child would become greatly interested in a de- 
scription of Roman or Grecian architecture, or a detail 
of the doctrines of Platonic and Stoic philosophy,’or a 
narrative of the Trojan wars, of Roman aristocracy, or 
Mahometan fanaticism ; but first let him be taught the 
use of history, and the gratitude he owes to those who 
have labored for the instruction of mankind ; teach him 
that his own ancestors were concerned in the most inter- 
esting events and changes that are recorded ; excite his 
sympathy by a description of the trials they encoun- 
tered ; and rouse his emulation by pointing out to him 
the prosperity and success that have usually attended 
the exertions of the great and good ; his feelings will at 
once become animated and interested, and permanent 
impressions will be made; direct his attention to his 
own town, to its earliest settlers whose names are fa- 
miliar to him, tell him how long they have been inhabi- 
tants of the place, and its situation when they first built 
their homes upon it; describe to him the aboriginal in- 
habitants, and the animals that once roamed through 
the vast forests ;—what child is there, who, after hay- 
ing learned thus far, will not wish to know farther ? 
will he not wish to know what have become of those 
savage tribes and beasts of prey that once trod where 
he now treads ? will he not wish to know from whence 
his grandfather came, when he made his home in the 
wilderness ? Direct his attention to a map of his own 
state—of the United States ; point out to him the native 
town of his aged ancestor, trace the direction he most 
probably journeyed, the streams of water he must have 
crossed, &c. As soon as he is old enough to comprehend 


the most interesting events connected with the reyola- ” 
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tion, they should be impressed upon his memory.— 
While engaged in the geography of the New England 
States, show him the places that were first settled, tell 
him by whom—their motives, &c.,a desire will be 
awakened to know more of that country where his “ pil- 
grim fathers” suffered so much persecution. Make him 
early acquainted with the discovery of the western con- 
tinent—with the name of the immortal Columbus, his 
patroness, &c. Compare-our country with other na- 
tions, its government, religion and laws, and ere long he 
will be able to comprehend its most interesting parti- 
culars. — 

‘ Ancient history and ancient geography, should go 
hand in hand; with the story of the deluge, point to 
Mount Ararat,—and while the young heart is affected 
with the passion of our Savior, show him the mount of 
Olives, Gethsemane’s garden, and Calvary, where he 
yielded up his life, that a guilty race might be snatched 
from ruin ! 

The advantages to be derived from a course like this, 
will soon manifest themselves. Not only with geogra- 
phy, but with all other sciences, might history be a suc- 
cessful accompaniment. With natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, botany, &c., it might be studied with peculiar 
advantages ; a knowledge of those persons who have 
been instrumental in their advancement, in -making im- 
portant discoveries, the age in which they lived, the form 
of government, as favorable or unfavorable to their pro- 
gress, the monarchs who were contemporary with them, 
the adaptation of the climate to their labors, all of which 
will not only serve to impress the sciences themselves 
upon the minds of the pupils, but will familiarize the 
students with the manners and customs of every age 
and nation. 

We will take, for example, the science of botany, and 
although in consequence of its recent systematic ar- 
rangement and adaptation to the capacities of youth, its 
connexion with history may not associate with its own 
intrinsic beauties ‘a great variety of facts connected with 
its origin and perfection, yet no person who.adopts the 
method above suggested, will feel satisfied with reaping 
the fruits of the labors of others, without becoming ac- 
quainted with the early history and subsequent progress 
of their discoveries, In its early date, wé*find the names 
of Ray, Rivinus, and Tournfort, whose enthusiastic ex- 
ertions were only a prelude to that beautiful and regu- 
lar system which has immortalized the name of the 
Linneus. 

Chimistry presents a wider field for the association of 
historical ideas,—when its first discoveries were made 
sybservient to an almost incredible weakness, originating 
from the most selfish and avaricious motives ; motives 
so attractive to human weakness and credulity, that we 
find even monarchs, in olden time, expending their pri- 
vate fortunes, and, in some instances, encroaching upon 
the public revenues, in the vain expectation of discover- 
ing the philosopher’s stone, which imaginary treasure 
they supposed to possess the singular property of chang- 

_ing the grossest metals to gold. So recently as the age 


struction may be given with the assistance of books, 


.without a previous knowledge. This is a great mistake. 


Teachers should be acquainted with the most unpreju- 
diced authors, and should have previously formed their 
own opinions from comparison. Too much reliance is 
usually placed upon the authenticity of writers; without 
any knowledge of the circumstances under which they 
wrote, or the prejudices they might have acquired. 

It may be objected to the foregoing suggestions, that 
there are no books adapted to such a course; this might 
be remedied by having arrangements so made that teach- 
ers shall have leisure to modify a system tothe capacities 
of those under their tuition, and the effort it may require 
on their part, will be of peculiar advantage to them- 
selves, as well as to théir pupils. Much more has al- 
ready been said upon this subject than the writer at 
first intended, and much more might yet be said, but as 
it would be usurping an unjust monopoly, over columns 
that might be much more advantageously filled, we here- 
with recommend a consideration of the subject to the 

nstructors of youth. J. 8. C. 
THE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 
“ Sir, Ihave seen an American general. * * *” 

Among the fine spirits.of the revolution, there were 
few whose character and services are more worthy of 
remembrance and admira:ion than those of Francis Ma- 
rion. He was a man of great talents, ag/well as great 
courage. His patriotism was warm and thrilling, and 
his love of liberty inconquerable. After the fall of 
Charleston, Tarleton and his myrmidons insulted and 
ravaged the lower part of the state almost with impuni- 
ty; and the tories became emboldened to new acts of 
ill.neighborhood, if not of inhumanity, to their unfortu- 
nate countrymen. Their houses were burnec, their 
plantations laid waste, and their wives, mothers and 
danghters insulted and abused. There was no force 
that could make head against external and internal 
enemies, and the country lay at their mercy. 

In this situation the services of Marion, were invalua_ 
ble. Patient of fatigue, and capable of enduring every 
privation, intrepid and cautious, quick and persevering, 
a soldier and a philosopher, he never remitted his exer- 
tions to sustain what remained of the liberties of his 
country, nor ever despaired of her cause. Collecting 
together a little band of hardy and active spirits, he re- 
tired into the inaccessible swamps, where he watched 
his opportunity, darted out on his enemies, struck his 
blow, and before it was known whence he came, was 
safe in the woeds again. 

Within his sphere, he might be said to have carried 
on a war of his own, for the state authorities were dis- 
tant, inaccessible, and almost destitute of power. His 
mode of subsisting himself and his soldiers is affectingly 
illustrated by the following striking anecdote, derived 
from an old friend and fellow-soldier of Marion, many 
yearsago. —t™” 

While occupying one of his fastnesses , in the midst of 
a swamp, a British officer, with a flag proposing an ex- 





of Maria Theresa, we find her imperial husband, Fran- 
cis I., devoting that time which should have been spent 
in the rational improvement of his numerous family, and 
in relieving the cares and anxieties of the “ Empress 
Queen,” in experiments, by which he hoped to accom- 
plish that discovery, which had hitherto baffled the at- 
tempts of his predecessors. We can trace this beautiful 
science from those days of fabulous o}scurity, to the 
more rational, and consequently more successful exper- 
iments of modern times, and acquire thereby a historical 
knowledge of these individuals who have promoted its 
rise and progress, and have left for our enjoyment such 
a-rich banquet of useful knowledge. 

It has been too much the custom of those who were 
preparing themselves for instructors of youth, to consid- 
er much time spent in acquiring a knowledge of history, 
rather as a waste than otherwise, thinking that as it is 
a science requiring no experimental investigation, in- 








ge of pri , Was one day brought blindfold to 
his camp. The exploits of Marion had made his name 
now greatly known, and the officer felt no little curiosity 
to look on this invisible warrior, who was so often felt, 
but never seen. On removing the bandage from his eyes, 
he was presented to a man rather below the middle size, 
very thin in his person, of a dark complexion and with- 
ered look. He was dressed in a homespun coat, that 
bore evidence of flood and field, and the rest of his gar- 
ments were much the worse for wear. 

“I come,” said the officer, “‘ with a message for Gen- 
eral Marion.” “Iam he,” said Marion, “ and these are 
my soldiers.” 

The officer looked around, and saw a parcel of rough, 
half-clothed fellows, some roasting sweet potatoes, others 
resting on their dark muskets, and others asleep with 
logs for their pillows. 

The business being settled, the officer was about to 
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depart, when he was rather ceremeniously invited by 
Marion to stay and dine. Not seeing any symptoms of 
dinner, he was inclined to take the invitation in jest ; but 
on being again pressed, curiosity as well as hunger 
prompted him to accept. The general then ordered his 
servant to set the table and serve up dinner ; upon which 
the man placed a clean piece of pine bark upon the 
ground, and raking the ashes, uncovered a quantity of 
sweet potatoes. ‘These constituted Marion’s breakfasts, 
dinners and suppers, for many a time that he watched 
the flame of liberty in the swamps of South Carolina. 

Some jests occurred at this patriarchal feast, but in 
conclusion the conversation took a serious turn. The 
British officer learned,.in reply to various questions, 
that Marion and his soldiers were serving without pay ; 
living without quarters ; sometimes half clethed, at 
others half starved ; and expressed his pity for their sit- 
uation. The reply of Marion ought never to be forgot- 
ten by my youthful readers. 

“Pity not me,’’ said the soldier of freedom, smiling; 
“Tam happier than you are, for I am fighting to free, 
while you are striving to enslave your countrymen. 
When J am hungry, I comfort myself with the hope that 
IT am doing something for my fellow creatures ; when I 
am cold and wet, I warm myself with the consciousness 
that I am suffering for my country ; and when the cause 
in which I am engaged, and to which I have pledged 
my life, seems shrouded in gloom and despair, I still re- 
collect that there is yet virtue in man, and justice in his 
Maker. The children of my country, in after genera- 
tions, may never hear of. my name, or know that I la- 
bored in their cause; but in my soul, sir, the thought 
that I am now contending for their freedom and happi- 
ness, is what I would not exchange for the feelings of 
any man that lives, or ever lived, who was the oppressor 
of his fellow-creatures.” 

The soldier of Britain made no reply. He returned 
to his commander. with a serious, nay, sorrowfal counte- 
nance, and on being questioned as to the cause, made 
this remarkable answer :— 

“Sir, I have seen an American general, his officers 
and soldiers serving without pay, without shelter, with- 
out clothing, without any other food than roots and wa- 
ter—and are enduring all these for liberty! What 
chance have we of subduing a country with such men 
for her defenders ?”’ 

It is said he soon after threw up his commission and 
retired from the service, either in consequence of a 
change in his feelings, or of hopelessness in the success 
of the cause in which he had engaged.—Paulding’s Life 
of Washington. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Let me urge on your attention and liberality, the claims 
of female education. These claims, you perceive, are 
of the highest possible character, connected with all that 
is Jovely and beautiful in the condition of man—with 
the personal happiness of every individual, with all the 
comforts of home, with the best interests of the commu- 
nity, and even with the growth and prosperity of eur 
country. They are connected with the condition of the 
countless multitude of unborn millions, that are yet to be 
wafted upon the current of time to eternity. They are 
connected with our own momentous destiny, at the last 
dread tribunal of Jehovah. Learning pleads for woman 
to bring her energies and her charms to its exalted 
cause. Religion pleads for woman, that she may be 
guided by its cheering light, and adorned with its pre- 
cious ornaments ; that she may be admitted to the tem- 
ple of its sublime doctrines and holy truths, to its cham- 
bers, decked with curious and glorious workmanship by 
the hand of God. Science pleads for woman, to open 
before her susceptible mind the mysterious and splendid 
exhibitions of omniscience and infinite benevolence in 
the works of nature. Wisdom speaks, as from the throne 
of God, and pleads with woman to take fast hold of in- 
struction, saying, “let her not go; keep her, for she is 
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the end of thy life.” Patriotism pleads for woman, that 
she may dwell for ever in the land of liberty and virtue ; 
that she may lend her influence to advance our national 
prosperity ; and that, illuminated by the purest princi- 
ples, and warmed bya holy zeal, she may inculcate such 
lessons, as shall render her descendants the invincible 
defenders of freedom and the true faith, Where can 
genius so sublimely exert herself, where can eloquence 
be so righteously employed, where can governments so 
wisely legislate, where can wealth be so perfectly ex- 
pended as in aiding the cause of female education ?—a 
cause, which, though accomplishing wonders in improv- 
ing the condition of the world, is yet far behind the spirit 
of the age, and the demands of society ? Let us now 
hope that its claims will be'regarded, and that woman 
may soon realize all the blessings that learning, refine- 


ment, genius, eloquence, the efforts of man and the’ 


power of the Gospel can possibly confer upon her ; “ that 
our daughters may be as corner stones polished after 
she similitude of a palace.’’—Burroughs’ address. 


FAMILY SCENE. 
PARENTS SHOULD HEAR BOTH SIDES: 

“ Ma, can’t I have two apples this evening? Charles 
had four to-day, and would not give me one.” 

“J did not think Charles could’be so selfish. Where 
did he get them?” 

“ One of the boys at school gave them to him. He 
had four; can’t I have two?’ 

Presently Charles entered. 

“ Charles, how could you beso selfish and ungenerous 
as not to give your brother a part of your apples, when 
you had so many?” 

“T did offer him as much as I had, ma, and he would 
not take it.” 

“ Yes, you offered me the half of one out of four.” 

“[T should certainly think, Charles, you might have 
given your brother a whole apple, at feast. You may 
ge without any this evening, and he shall have yours.” 


“Now, ma, I'll just tell you how it was.. You. know 


our teacher took us to walk. One of*the’ boy# bought 
some apples and gave me four. ‘I gave one to our teach- 
er; one to a boy who had given me a piece of cake; 
I could do no less than to give one to a boy who walked 
with me, and I offered Frederick the half of the one I 
had left. Now do you think I ought to have given him 
any more?” 

“ Frederick, is this so?” 

“ ] do’nt know, ma‘am.” 

“ Have you any reason to doubt it?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

* Did not Charles offer you half of the only apple he 
had left?” 

** Yes, ma’am; but I think he might have given me 
a whole one.” 

“Tdonot. I think he acted very properly in the dis- 
tribution of the apples, and very generous in offering 
you the half of what he had reserved for himself. Your 
partial representation was most unjust,and made me 
judge Charles wrongfully. I regret having condemned 
him unheard, and for your unfair representation, I shall 
insist that you forfeit your apple, so that instead of get- 
ting two, you will have none; and I hope this litile cir- 
cumstance may teach you ever afier, that even in this 
world, ‘ honesty is the best policy ;’” 

For my own part, 1 laid'the lesson to heart, and re- 
garded itas one more illustration of the obligation we 
are under to “ hear both sides.”"—Mother’s Magazine. 


“ ENERGY OF CHARACTER.” 


Seeing these three words the other day in a news- 
per, we were struck with the importance of this com- 
instion of letters, and are induced to dilate-somewhat 
upon them.—Energy of character is the phildsopher’s 
stone of this life, and it should be engraved upon every 
heart. It is that which has peopled the templeof fame, 
that which has filled the historic page with great names, 
ia thecivil and military world,—that which brought 


a race from -barbarism, drawn the veil from science 
and developed the wondrous powers of nature. It 
makes men great, and it makes men rich. First or last 
it — with it success. Without it Demosthenes 
would have stammered on to his grave, and Cincinna- 
tus died a common soldier—Shakspeare would have been 
shot for poaching —Pope died selling tape—Roscoe lived 
selling beer, “ by the small”—and Bonaparte gone out 
of the’world a Corsican bully.—With it, each one has 
not only done much for himself, much ‘for his day and 
generation, but much for the world in the past, the pre- 
sent and the future. 

Energy of character will do the same thing for any 
man in a small way, that it has done for these. Givea 
lawyer energy of character, and he will succeed at the 
bar without talent. It is the secret by which the mer- 
chant, the artist, the scholar and the mechanic, arrive 
at distinction and wealth. If they fail once, they try 
again ; no contrary winds bear them down, or if down, 
they will not stay down. The man who has this ener- 
gy of character will rise in spite of circumstances, in 
spite of fortune, and in spite of opposition. Give a man 
ENERGY, ‘and he is a made man, put him where you 
will, and surround him by what you will. He who 
gives up in despair, and cuts away this sheet of his can- 
vass, because he finds contrary winds in his passage, is 
but a poor navigator.— Wheeling ‘Times. 


CHILDREN IN OUR FACTORIES. 

Ithasever been urged against large manufacturing 
establishments that they tend to impair the health and 
deprave the minds of the numerous children who are 
usually employed in their manipulations. ‘The evil be- 
came so apparent and alarming in Great Britain, a few 
years since, as to call fur official investigation ; and on 
inquiry it was found to be worse than was apprehended. 
Thousands of miserable victims of oppression were 
found growing up in ignorance and vice, alike disgrace- 
ful to themselves, and dangerous to the community. 
And from being compelled to labor twelve to sixteen 
hours in twenty-four in confined apartments, and fed on 
coarse and scanty food, they were generally ina sickly 
condition, and many had died from hardship and want. 
Parliament applied a prompt, though in the opinion of 
some nota sufficient corrective. It excluded children 
under a certain age from these establishments ; restrict- 
ed the labor to ten hours in aday of the younger class 
to be empluyed, and we believe made some provisions for 
their being educated. ° 

This evil has produced a legislative investigation in 
Pennsylvania ; and the committee appointed te examine 
into the matter, we are sorry to say, have reported a 
state Of facts disreputable to our country, and have 
proposed suitable correctives. The report is accompa- 
nied by the testimony, on oath, of a large number of 
operatives and employers. It states, among other things, 
that no particular attention is paid to the education of 
the children employed in the manufacturing establish- 
ments; that of all under eighteen years of age, not 
more than one third can read or write ; that the long 
hours of labor, (generally twelve hours per day,) close 
confinement, and vitiated air, have proved exceedingly 
injurious to the health of the children employed, those 
under twelve comprising one-fifth of all the operatives 
in these establishments: ~ ; é 

The report recommends, that hereafter, no ehild un- 
der ten years of age, shall be quart in these facto- 
ries ; that children in factories not able to read, write, 
and keep accounts, shall be sent to school at least three 
months every year; and that children under sixteen 
shall not be allowed to labor more thanten hours a day. 
“The destitution:of education,” says the Commercial 
Herald, “and ‘moral culture, among the factory chil- 
dren, is astonishing. In the majority of instances, chil- 
dren enter and grow up in our factories, without being 
able to spell, read or write. With broken constitutions, 
from excessive labor in youth, harrassed with disease, 
and brutalized with savage ignorance, they reach man- 
hood fit instruments for the purposes of a 
and ripe for every sort of crime and violence.” “‘Where 
children are thus faised in ignorance,” says Mr. Heas- 
tings, one of the witnesses examined, “and so totally 
devoid of the necessary improvement of their mental 
faculties, it is not to be wondered at that mobs and 
murders are so common in our large towns and manu- 
facturing districts, where the people are kept in igno- 
rance, and regarded but a little superior to the beasts 
that perish.” 

e have referred to this subject, in the hope of 
turning the public attention to the matter in our own 
state, where, if the like evil exists,it becomes the in- 
terest and the duty of all good citizens to see it prompt- 
ly corrected.—Cultivator. 


He who can please nobody, is not so much to be 





pitied as he whom nobody can please. 











—— 
EXCELLENT ADVICE. 

SET A VALUE ON THE SMALLEST MORSELS oF 
KNOWLEDGE.—These fragments are the dust of dia- 
monds. Of these fragments the mass of learning’ is 
composed. “It is true,” as poor Richard says, there 
is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed ; 
but stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects, for 
constant dropping wears away stones ; and hy diligence 
and patience the mouse ate in two the cable ; little 
strokes fell great oaks. A man may learn that in two 
minutes. which may be valuable to him all his life. 
Even if you see no use in the thing learned, do net de- 
spise it, ‘Learn.all you can, and you will live to see its 
value. Never let slip an opportunity of gaining a new 
idea. And remember that the beginnings of the most 
sublime scenes, are often so simple as to seem worthless. 

REDEEM TIME FOR sTUDY.—The busiest workman 
can spare some moments. If you mean to get wisdom, 
you must learn the value of moments. Great attainments 
have been made in these little snatches. “Whether you 
work or play, de it in’ earnest; but never .be unem- 
ployed an instant. Unstable and indolent peeple Jose 
much of life in thinking what they shall do next. Al- 
ways have a book within reach, which you may catch 
up at your odd minutes. It is incredible, until trial has 
been made, how much real knowledge may be acquired 
in these broken scraps of time. Resolve to edge in a 
little reading every day, if it is buta single sentence. 
The man who pursues this method, will infallibly be- 
come learned. ‘Take a little time from each end of your 
night’s rest. If you can gain fifteen minutes a day, it 
will make itself felt at the end of the year. I have 
sometimes thought that the mind acts with double vigor 
when forced into these brief periods of application. 

REGULATE YOUR THOUGHTS WHEN NOT AT STUDY. 
—A man is thinking even while at work; why may he 
not be thinking about what is useful ?_ Study is intend- 
ed to discipline the mind ; let your mind he kept under 
check and rein, while your hands are employed. Re- 
volve in your mind what you have last been reading. 
Commit useful things to your memory, and turn these 
over in your thoughts, while you ply the hammer or the 
wheel. Remember that most of the matchless effusions 
of Robert Burns: were conceived while he was toiling 
after his plough. Moreover, there is such a thing as 
study without books. Keep your mind in an inquiring 
mood, and you cannot be in any situation where you 
may not be learning.—Newark Advertiser. 


MASSACHUSETTS STASISTICTS. 


ae 


The legislature of Massachusetts, in 1837, required — 


the assessors of each town to make returns to the 
secretary of the commitiwealth, before the first of 
October, of certain statistical facts in regard to the in- 
dustrial resources of the state These returns hav 
been published in a pamphlet of 200 pages, accompani 
by an abstract in tabular form, and a copy has been 
sent to us by some unknown friend. The benefits of thus 
collecting and concentrating these data, so important to 
all classés, must be apparent to every one who exa- 
mines the publication, and we cannot but indulge the 
hope, that our legislature will see the expediency of 
adopting the example of a sister state, as well in this, 
as jn the liberal encouragement which she extends to 


| her agriculture. The abstract contains the ag te 


of each county. Wemake the following extract from 
the. general summary, the footing of which shows, 
that the capital invested in the branches of industry 
noted, principally manufactures, amounts to $54,851,- 
643; that the value of the annual product is $91,765,- 
215; and that these branches of labor Sh employ- 
ment to 117,352 of her peeeeie. We have selected 
but a small portion of the items. 


Articles manufactured or 














finds. 
produced. Value. pl’d Capital. 
Axes, scythes, snaiths, &c: 325,956 387 196,938 
Bonnets (straw) and palm leaf| 
hats, 1,902,803 
Boots and shoes, 14,642, 39,068 


Brushes, brooms, & baskets, 289,512} 350) 103,095 











Buttons of all kinds, 246,000; 358} 147,200 
Cotton goods, (cloths,) 13,056,659) 19,754) 14,369,719 
Cotton batting, thread, warp 

and wicking, 169,221 151 78,000 
Cotton printing, 4,183,121} 1,660} 1,539,000 
Fishery, whale, cod and mack- 

erel, 7,592,290] 20,126 | 12,484,078 
Glass, 831,076] 647| 759,400 
Hats, 698,086) 869 
Leather, including morocco, 3,254,416) 1,798) 2,033,423 
Nails, brads and tacks, 2,527,095} 1,095) 1,974,000 
Oil, (refined whale and other,) | 2,030,321 145; 1,133,500 
Paper, 1,544,230) 1,173) 1,167,706 
Silk, 56,150] 1£5| 137,000 
Stone, (granite, marble, slate 

and soap,) 680,782} 1,177) 209,950 
Wool 539,689; 2,842,788 
Woollen goods, 110,399,807} 7,097} 5,770,75@ 
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REPORT ON VOCAL MUSIC, AS A BRANCH 
OF COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
BY T. B. MASON AND C. BEECHER. 


Atthe present day there are few subjects of higher 
interest than the consideration of the passing changes 
in respect to the great business of education. As a sci- 
ence, and as an art, education is rapidly assuming its 
own station above every other which has heretofore 
usurped dominion of public attention. 

Among the changes referred to, none are more no- 
ticable than those relating to the subject of Music. 

The doctrine of the world has been, that musical at- 
tainment is the divine endowment of the few—inac- 
cessible to the many ; that like poetry, the talent for 
its acquisition, is inherited only by those peculiar indi- 
viduals, in whose eomposition it has been doubted 
whether it should be said there was something more, or 
something less than human. 

Still more so has this opinion been rife in this coun- 
try—this land of traffic and hardy enterprize—too young 
—too fiercely grappling with the realities of a new ex- 
istence, to regard so_flimsy an accomplishment as music 
has been considered ; or to waste precious moments 
from business in pleasure. Nevertheless, sounder views 
and a more correct practice are beginning to prevail in 
our land. And the qusstion is daily assuming more 
importance in the minds of thinking men, “ Ought not 
musie to receive a place among the regular studies of 
our common schools ?”” 

In examining this question, your committee propose to 
consider three general divisions, viz : 

First. The question of the CONSTITUTIONAL ADAP- 
TATION of man for musical study. Or, “Can all men 
learn to sing?” 

Second. The ExPEDIENCY of incorporating vocal 
music into the system of common school education. 

Third. _'The means of its accomplishment. 

In respect to the first general division, viz : “ Can all 
men learn to'sing?’’ we observe, that with all ques- 
tions involving principles of mental philosophy, it is to 
be decided by a careful induction of facts. In attempt- 
ing thus to decide it, it will be necessary to institute a 
brief analytic comparison of two sciences, viz: vocal 
music on the one hand, and elocution, or ihe science 
of language on the other :—the principles of which 
latter science in their widest bearings extend not only 
to reading and oratory, but to common conversation and 
the elements of language. 

In attempting to establish the general law on this 
question, it will be borne in mind, that we do not deny 
anomalous cases, or cases which do not apparently 
come under the law. Such exceptions, however, over- 
throw no general position; but, being accounted for, 
they tend to confirm. 

We wish to make it apparent, that those same intel- 
lectual operations which are necessary in the science of 
music, and the same physical qualifications it involves, 
are all involved, in a high degree, in the science of lan- 
guage. Consequently, that the very fact of learning to 
read, or to converse intelligibly, involves the existence 
of all the qualifications necessary for learning to sing. 

Weinquire, therefore, what are the necessary con- 
ditions for learning to sing ? 

They are three. 

1. ‘The power to understand the characters used in 
written music. 

2. The power to appreciate the distinctions of mu- 
sical sounds. 

3. The power of vocal organs requisite for the pro- 
duction of a given compass of sounds. 

Under these three heads is contained all that is es- 
sential to the study of vocal music, and no more. In 
showing that these three powers are constitutional in 
every man, we shail complete the discussion of our first 
general division. 

First, then, in respect to the characters used in written 
music, we remark, that, to a certa‘n extent, they corres- 
pond to the letters in written language. Referring now 
to those musical characters most essential, viz: notes, 
rests, &c. 

In learning the letters, the child first distinguishes 
their shapes ; secondly, their names ; and thirdly, their 
powers or uses. ‘These three are entirely distinct, and 
ure connected in his mind by the law of assuciation. 

Now in music the operations are precisely similar. 
First, the shapes of no‘es ; second, names ; third, uses. 
This last particular, the use, or power of the character, 
as is the case with letters, is decided by its relations to 
other characters among which it is placed. 

Now when the child commences his acquaintance 
with the alphabetic shapes, associating with each its 
name and uses, and proceeds step by step,to the arrange- 
ment of thse signs into syllables, words and sentences, 
every one calls this open gongs No one calls 
it mere training of eye and ear. ‘The mind is at 
werk. So when the individual learns the shapes, 





names and uses of musical characters, the laws of their 
arrangement into measures, phrases sections, etc., by 
the same reasoning, this is not mere training of eye and 


ear,—it is intellectual. And tho power to do the first, 
involves the power to do thesecond. 

The power of learning the shape, name, and uses of 
one set of characters, is the power of learning the same of 
any, or of all characters. : 

tappears, therefore, that none are destitute of the 
first condition for the study of vocal music. 

The second condition is the power of discriminating 
the differences of sound. The differences of sound are 
three, viz : 

1. Sounds are loud or soft. This is the rorcE of 
sounds. 

2. Sounds are long or short. This is the duration, 
or TIME of sounds, 

3. Sounds are high or low. This is the pitch, or 
TUNE of sounds. 

‘These are the three differences of sound, the discri- 
mination of which constitutes the second conditivn to 
thestudy of vocal music. 

Accordi:ig to the proposed method, we proceed to 
show that the leulaceulanme of discriminating these, 
is involved in the science of Janguage. 

First, in respeet to force. We need only say, that it 
is upon the ditference of sounds inthis respect, that not 
only the character of whole sentences depends, but the 
meaning even of every individual word. What are 
accent, and emphasis, but modifications of force in 
sound?’ And without accent and emphasis, what 
meaning would remain in language? Weall know the 
excellent old example in our spelling book,‘ Do you 
ride to town to-day ?’’ which, merely by changing the 
emphasis, is capable-of expressing four distinct mean- 
ings. And as to accent, we need only to take the most 
common word, to see that by destroying its accent, we 
destroy its meaning. Hence it appears beyond doubt, 
that all men must, either to speak or read properly, dis- 
criminate most accurately, force of sounds. 

Secondly, in respect to time. That every body dis- 
tinguishes the differences of tine, in some degree, is 
too evident to need argument. The measured tick of 
the pendulum is distinguished from the more rapid meas- 
ure of the watch. - But that in the science of language 
the same distinction is essential, is equally susceptible 


of proof. 

We advert to the influence of different passions, upon 
the delivery of the orator. Anger—rapid, hurried enun- 
ciation,without measurement. Pathos, grief, and similar 

sions—a slow and rhythmical movement. Indeed it 
ls time, accurately measured into rhythmic divisions, 
which constitutes the principal difference of verse from 
rose, and its chief charm, a difference known and felt 
by all, even the most rude and unpolished. What sav- 
age nations were ¢ver found destitute of their measured 
verse, rudely embodying the emotions of trrumph, or 
battle, or love? And what clases -of society can be 
found in civilized countries, in which the metrical 
charm of verse is not felt? But this measurement of 
verse is musical ; and depends upon the discrimination 
of time. And it is precisely here, that lies the closest 
intimacy between music and poetry. Hence it appears 
that all men do discriminate the second distinction of 
sound, viz. time. 

Finally, in respect to pitch, or tune. It is no less evi- 

dent, trom the analysis of commoa speech, that all men 
ess this intellectual power, as really as the former. 
ndeed to one who has never turned his attention to 
this subject, it wil! be matter of wonder to know the 
surprising feats his own voice is performing every time 
he utters a sentence. Scarce a sentence of half a doz- 
en words can be produced, in the utterance of which 
the veice does not slide through some of the principal 
musical intervals, 

Intervals of the third, fifth, sixth, eighth, etc. are 
constantly occurring in animated conversation. Ind 
it is scarcely possible to speak intelligibly, without 
changes of tone,’such as those we have mentioned. In 
asking a question, the voice will raise either a fifth, 
sixth, or eighth, or fall the same distance, according to 
the nature of the interrogation. Each particular passion 
causes the voice to glide up or down in a manner best 
adapted to make itself felt. Witha single vowel sound, 
merely by changing the inflexions of the voice, it is pos- 
sible to express half a dozen diff2rent emotions, so that 
none shal! mistake them. To be conscious how constant- 
ly the voice is thus rising and falling, needs only aslight 
degree of attention to one’s manner of speaking. ‘ Let 
one, for instance, attempt to converse with a friend 
in a monoton*, keeping the voice at the same dead lev- 
el through all subjects, graveor gay, intellectual or pas- 
sionate ; and he will soon see how unnatural it is, how 
irresistibly ludicrous ; and finally, how extremely dif- 
ficult. Nature teaches the thousand variations of tone ; 
and at her dictates the voice rises and falls, darting hith- 
er and thither, winding, turning, and gliding with the 





"1 
rapidity of light.. To resist the teachings of nature, 
and the effect of habit, requires severe effort. 

These infl-xions are as _ really changes of pitch as 
these of singing or instrumental performance. The 
sole difference is, that, in the latter case, the individual 
sounds are given separately and prolonged, without 
gliding into another ; Whereas, in the former no sound 
is individually prolonged, bu: just touched and melts 
into another. This difference siay be accurately i}- 
lustrated, by means of the violin. When the string is 
compressed by the finger, fixed in one spot, and the 
bow. causes it to vibrate, a simple, prolonged tone re- 
sults—aralogous toa note of song ; but if, while the 
bow continues the vibration of the string, the finger 
slides up or down, 2 gliding sound results, analogous to 
the speaking inflexions. Hence, with the exception of 
articulaticn, the violin can be made accurately to im- 
itate the eperations of the voice in speech. 

The question then ariscs for what purpose all these 
variations of the voice in respect to pitch? Are they 
not appr-ciated ? discriminated by all who hear? 
Does any man mistake the meaning of the tones of voice? 
Are they not more surely understood than words? If 
0, the intellectual power of discriminating the third 
difference of sounds, viz. time, is established. 

It appears, therefore, that in the science of language, 
men do fully discriminate the three differences of 
sound, essential to the second condition fur the study 
of music. It is evident, therefore, that they possess the 
constitutional adaptation for discriminating them in the 
latter study also. For, the differences beng the same 
in nature, the power of discrimination in one case, is 
the power of discrimfuation in all. Thus the second 
condition of the study of vocal music is established. 

The third condition is, the power of vocal’ organs 
adequate to the production of a given compass of sounds. 
But the analysis of speech in respect to the power ot 
discriminating the differences of tones, has established 
this point likewise. Since inallmen the vocal machi- 
nery is the same—since in conversation we have shown 
men do by inflexions, pass through all the requisite 
compass of sounds, aud which requires only to be sep- 
arately dwelt on, to constitute singing,—it cannot be 
doubted, that they have the organic power of uttering 
the same sounds in the prescribed manner. 

We consider it therefore established, though we have 
gone through the argument bricfly, that all men do 
possess the consiitutional endowments requisite for the 
study of vocal music. Of course there will be differ- 
ences in degree of talent, on this, as on all subjects. 
Neither must every man expect, that because he can 
learn to sing, that, therefore he can be a Mozart, 
Haydn, or Ressini. All men are qualified to study arith- 
me‘ic, alg bra, and Geometry ; bat not every man can 
be an Euclid, a La Place, or a Newton. 

Musical talent is constitutional in man ; but it follows 
the same law with every other constitutional endow- 
ment. The Creator. has bestowed upon ail men, cer- 
tain original powers ; never in any case leaving one 
out ; but diversifying them in all imaginable degrees of 
relative strength. 

Before taking leave of this general division of our 
subject, we beg leave to observe, that we have not 
theorised, nor speculated... We have appealed to facts ; 
—facts within the reach of every intelligent man. 
We add further, that ¢estimony upon this point, wherev- 
er the experiment has been tried, is decisive. 

Travellers in Germany of undoubted authority, say 
that there all children do learn to sing—a pretty plain 
proof that they at least can. And the German teachers 
affirm that no child is ever found incapable of vocal 
and instrumental performance. Such a case would be 
as out of the general order of things, as deficiency in 
the power to write or cipher. The same testimony has 
been given by the teachers of weil known American 
schools, in Boston, into which the German method of 
teaching has been adopted. 

The words of Mr. E. A. Andrews, teacher of Mount 
Vernon School, Masonic Temple, Buston, are brief, and 
to the point: 

“T have not observed any one successful in becom- 
ing acquainted with these principles (musical), without 
curresponding success in other branches. Among the 
younger members of the Mount Vernon school, I have 
not noticed a single instance of failure in learning te 
sing ; while many occur continually among the older 
members, who cannot overcome their timidity, so far as 
to attempt fearlessly to imitate.” Showing that failures 
are never known except suchas resulted from a want of 
the requisite effort. The testimony of the professors 
in the Boston Academy of Music, is equally decisive. 

They affirm that of all the pupils under their care, 
they have never yet found the individual absolutely 
destitute of the power necessary for learning music. 
And what the extent of their scope of observation has 
been, will appear when we state that the whole num- 
ber of pupils, adult and juvenile, under their care im 
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1833, was seventeen hundred, and in 1834, twenty-two 
hundred ; and the number has been increasing rapidly 
every year since. 

From many other parts of our land, testimonials ef 
the same nature might be presented, had we time. But 
we need not leave even our own city in quest of them. 
Weare authorized by President McGuffey,to state,that, 
among the pupils in the Cincinnati College, who are 
regularly instrucied upon the German method, amount- 
ing to about thirty the past season, and to more than 
eighty the present, there has not been discovered a sin- 
gle case of incapacity to learn. 

It is upon the basis of facts, and testimony such as 
we have exhibited, that we leave this general division 
of our subjec'—challenging the scrutiny of whatever 
keenness of investigation may be brought to bear upen 
it. Till further disclosure of facts, or more potent testi- 
mony be produced, we consider the proposition estab- 
lished, that ‘ALL CAN LEARN TO SING.” 

We come now to the consideration of the second 
general division. Exrsprency of the introduction of 
vocal music as a branch of common schvol education. 

Education literally signifies bringing out, developing 
To educate a being, is to bring out,develupe his powers. 
As this includes boih organic training and the bestow- 
ment of knowledge, the definition is perfect. 

To be complete, education must be co-extensive 
with the faculties of the being educated. Man is ex- 
ceedingly compl x. Hence his complete education must 
of necessity be a very complex operation, co-extensive 
with every pari entering into his entire structure. All 
possible paris of man muy be classed under three heads, 
viz: Physical, Intellectual and Moral,—the latter term 
including the sentiments and propensities. Conse- 
quently, there result three corresponding departments 
of education, which are as inseparable and as indispen- 
sable to the perfect on of the system as the three parts 
are to the perfect organization of man. 

Itis in view of this general statement, that-we pro- 
ceed to the inves'igation of this part of our subject. ‘he 
expediency of the introduction of vocal music as a con- 
stituent part of common school education, must be de- 
cided by an investigation of its effects. Thus present- 
ing the inquiry in a three-fold view, viz: First, Phys- 
ical ; second, intellectual ; third, Moral Education. 

We inquire, in the first place, what are the physical 
effects of the study of vocal mnsic ? 

Its physical influence upon the health, as a relaxation 
from other studies, especially of the young, is highly 
important. All are aware of the deleterious effecis 
upon the young of long-continued confinement, and si- 
lent application to study. All know how it pales the 
cheek, quenches the fire of the eye, breaks the spirit, 
and but too ofien sows in the system the seeds of dis- 
ease, to be developed in a miserable after-life. How 
it makes learning hateful to the child, the school-room 
a prison, and education a system of mental torture. 

The conn-xion of the brain and the entire nervous 
system with the mind, on the one hand, and on the oth- 
er, with the entire physical organization, is well known 
to be so intimate, that whatever over-wearies the mind, 
and exhausts its powers, injures the brain, and through 
it, entails upon the entire physical system, a cata- 
logue of ills. 

At the present stage of educational affairs, there is 
nothing sodesirable as to mitigate the too great pres- 
sure brought upon the young, to make study a pleasure, 
and a contributor to health, instead of a destroyer. 
That the 7 ol education of man will be the highest 
promoter of healih, cannot be a moment doubted. All 
acknowledge that here something must be done. But 
what? We believethat vocal music meets this emer- 
gency. Itis the desideratum. Itis a study of such a 
nature, as while in other respects it is refining and enno- 
bling, it relaxes and sooths the powers wearied in other 
studies, in the most efficacious and delightful manner. 

When in the school room, the minutes drag heavily 
by ; the minds of the scholars begin to weary and flag ; 
spirits droop, and confinemen: becomes irksome, and 
study a pain ;—let the teacher strike the strain of some 
well known juvenile song. How electric the instanta- 
neous flash of renovated life in every bosom! The 
physical systea is awake ; casts off its drowsiness; the 
mental powers, befure over-taxed, -rest, and give place 
tothe musical faculties; and .when the hiuf hour is 
over, the school is as fresh, and as well prepared for 
study, as at morn, 

This is not mere theory. The universal testimony 
of teachers, in this country and in Europe, who have 
tried the system, shows that it is fact. Can it be esti- 
mated how much the health of children accustomed to 
five or six huurs daily confinement would be improved 
by this arrangement? But it is not to children alone, 
that this recreation is valuable. It is to the man of in- 


tense literary application ; to the statesman, the profes- 
gional man, the man of business- 
A distinguished professor, of the island of Sicily, on 


of study !”’ 





hearing the sad tale of the influence of study on the 
English literary men, inquired, “What are their amuse- 
ments ?’’ The only answer was, “None!” “No won- 
der,” replied he, in astonishment, “ no wonder they die 
He remarked that he himself spent a given 
portion of ‘the day in practicing instrumental and vocal 
music; and withoutthe relief they affurded his mind, 
thought he could not live, 

No students in the world support such an amount of 
daily application to study as the Germans. What is 
the reason? Professor Stow states that they devote 
several hours of every day to relaxation—and to this, 
music is a large contributor. For, in Germany, the 
students are all musicians. ‘To the divine, the student 
of law, or of medicine, the necessity of such a relaxa- 
tion is equally evident. Indeed, a short reflection will 
satisfy any-one, that wherever mind exists, and is high- 
ly excited to continued exertion, there some species of 
relaxation must come in, to preserve the healthy tone of 
thesystem. And none can be found, in so many respects 
excellent,as vocal music. In addition to its powerful 
indie ct influence upon the health, the practice of sing- 
ing and the discipline and development of the vocal or- 
gans, have a beneficial influence upon the lungs. We 
will exhibit on this point, the testimony of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Rush: 

“ | here adduce,” says he, “a fact which has been sug- 
gested to me by my profession. And that is, that the 
exercise of the organs of the breast by singing, contrib- 
utes very much to protect them from those diseases to 
which the climate and other causes expose them. The 
Germans are never afflicted with consumptions—nor 
have I ever known but one instanee of spitting blood 
amongst them. ‘ThisI believe is in part occasioned 
by the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them frequently in vocal music ; for this is an essential 
branch of their education. The music master ef an 
academy furnished me with an observation still more in 
favor of this opinion. He informed me that he had 
known several instances of persons who, were strongly 
disposed to consumption, who were entirely restored to 
health by the exercise of their lungs in singing.” 

When we censider how almost entirely the whole 
department of physical education has been hitherto 
neglected in our country—its vast importance—and take 
into view the considerations now presented, in respect 
to the admirable efficiency of music tosupply the defi- 
ciency, must we not conclude that, for this reason alone, 
if for no other, it is highly expedient that the study be 
immediately incorporated with our systems of educa- 
tion? But this is not the only reason. : Others equally 
strong, result from the consideration of the effects of 
the study, in connexion with the general department of 
Intellectual Education. 

We have already stated, that, to be complete, educa- 
tion must be co-extensive with the powers of the being 
educated. This principle applies equally to every 
branch of education. Would you make the scheme of 
intellectual education perfect, it must comprehend every 
intellectual faculty. 

We should hardly suppose, considering how almost 
exclusively the attention of educators has hitherto been 
confined to this part ,of education, that any faculties 
would be found omitted in our educational systems. 
Yetsuch we believe there are. We believe that it has 
been already shown, that every human being is endow- 
ed with al] the intellectual powers requisite for the 
study of music. They can appreciate differences of 
force ; and this, according to usages ef mental _philoso- 
phers, is what constitutes a faculty of force. They 
can appreciate differences of time ; and this is the fac- 
ulty of time. /Fhey can appreciate differences of pitch, 
and this .is ‘2 faculty of tune. Every mind exhibits 
these three classes of actions ; and this is all that is re- 

uisite to say that it possesses the faculties for them. 
The question of classification, whether we shall 's y 
that these three are one faculty, and call it the musical 
faculty ; or say that they are three distinct powers, and 
call them force, time, and tune, is of little consequence 
to the presentdiscussion. We are not aware that wri- 
ters of mental philosophy have considered the facts of 
the case, or admitted them to influence their systems, 
save the phrenolegisis, who have adopted the latter 
classification, giving a power and a separate cerebral 
organ for each separate class of phenomena. It is only 
important that in one or the other of these ways, or in 
some way, the musical faculty should receive ‘its sta- 
tion among the intellectual powers, as really as any of 
the powers of reflection or perception ; and that every 
man should recognize it as such. 

We say then, that in our systems, the appropriate 
education of the intellectual faculties we have speci- 
fied, is entirely neglected. ‘This is wrong. It is con- 
trarv to the fundamental principle already laid down 
respecting the comprehensiveness of education. 

he Creator has not bestowed upon men faciilties 
without design ; or which are useless ; or which may 
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lie dormant with impunity. He intended ‘that they 
should all be developed and perfected intoa symmeétric- 
al union. No‘ that as now, some should be stimulated to 
the verdure of morbid action, or to paralysis by over 
action ; while others left in insignificance, should so 
deteriorate and become so torpid as almost to inspire 
the doubt of their existence. Such a course is contra- 
ry to the whole analogy of a wise and benevolent 
Creator. Its result can be only a misshapen, mutila- 
ted mind, disqualified for high destinies. We firmly 
believe that to future periods,a more perfect educa- 
tional system will show this to have been the cause of 
many of those distortions and obliquities which mar the 
brightness of our present national character. If, there- 
fore, we would free our systems from the charge of 
incompleteness, vocal music must be introduced. But 
it is well‘here to take a further view of the mode of 
mental action in the discipline of the mental faculties. 
In what respect, to use a common phrase, is the mind 
disciplined thereby 2? We rsplv,—it is taught to ana- 
lyze and to abstract. These operations are constantly 
going on, in singing any, even the simplest tune, com- 
bined in one, viz: the measurement of time ; of tune ; 
of force ;—combined we say so as to produce one sin- 
gle product, music,or melody. ‘To learn to produce 
this eombination, it is necessary the mind should ana- 
lyze. Jt must separate the time from the pitch, and the 
pitch from the force. And it must be able to do this 
readily, nay rapidly. But here the power of abstrac- 
tion comes in. . It must not only analyze, but having 
done that, it must be able to select or abstract either 
one of the:particular parts, “pitch” or “time,” and dis- 
regarding ‘the others, consider that separately as long 
as the individual chooses. This analysis and abstrac- 
tion imply vivid attention. Now, those who know what 
mental discipline is, are aware that studies are benefi- 
cial in this respect, exactly in proportion as they require 
close attention, and discriminating analysis. In respect 
to the degree in which the education of the musical 
faculties demands these three things, we can say with 
certainty, not only that it is not a whit less than is re- 
quired for arithmet‘c, geography, etc., but that these 
last studies are far inferior tomusic. We know of no 
study, not even the mathematics, more beautifully sys- 
tematic in its analysis, or requiring more vivid energis- 
ing of intellect in its attainment. 

t may be here mentioned that besides the mental 
faculties already specified, and whose primary function 
is to discriminate the differences of sound, there is an- 
other which comes in-ar, auxiliary, viz: the faculty of 
numerical calculation. "This becomes necessary in 
connexion with the divisien of time into equal parts, 
requiring attention to the number of sounds, in giving 
intervals of time, so that studying music involves, to a 
certain extent, the practice of arithmetic. 

It may here be inquired, how all this is consistent 
with what has been said of music as a relaxation, if 
indeed it be in itself so severea study? ‘To this, two 
things may be said : First, that while the study of the 
elementary principles ina scientific manner, is such as 
has just been described, and should as such, be placed 
on a par with any school exercise ; at the same time the 
actual practice of these principles in singing tunes al- 
ready familiar, affords the scope for all necessary amuse- 
ment. Great numbers of suitable airs are rapidly 
learned by children, by rote, during the progress of the 
more abstract elementary course. But even the study 
itself may be made a relaxation. Not, as has been often 
ignorantly remarked, because it is an employment leay- 
ing the intellect wholly unoccupied: but because it 
varies the mode of its application. It needs but little 
acquaintance with the sem of mind, to be aware 
that when entirely wearied with one study, and appa- 
rently exhausted, the mind can turn to one of a difter. 
ent nature with fresh vigor, as though its powers had 
not been tasked at all. 

‘It is in this point of view that the game of chess, 
though in itself one of the severest studies, may yet be 
a real refreshment and relaxation to a mind wearied 
with different forms of mental effort. How this is to 
be accounted for, is less important than to know that it 
isfact. The fact, we believe, is admitted on all hands. 

From the considerations presented in this general di- 
vision of our subject, we think it must be evident, that 
whatever may have been generally supposed, music is 
in fact, something more than a mere accomplishment. 
It must appear that the study of its principles consti- 
tutes a science of the hightst order ; and the application 
of them to practice, an art, inferior in dignity and worth 
to none. 

We close'the consideration of the question of expedi- 
ency, by considering, in the third place, the effects of 
the study of vocal music in connexion with moral edu- 
cation. Using the word moral, as most conveniently 
indicating the whole emotive nature of man. 





The object of moral education may briefly be stated 
to censist in bringing inte superior efficacy and habitual 
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supremacy, the moral or religious seniiments in man ; 
suchas Secentiemes veneration of the Supreme Being, 
conscience, and ideality, or the sentiment of poetry, etc. 
calling into their os channels, all the social feelings 
which bind the heart of man to man, and which regu- 
late the relations of friendship, and of the family ; and 
finally, in reducing the animal instincis and propensities 
into subordination to correct religious and social feel- 
ings : in a word, developing, moulding and harmonizing 
the entire combinations of desires and emotions which 
constitute man a feeling being, so that, both in himself 
andin reference to all around him, discord, selfishness 
and discontent shall be superseded by tranquility—mag- 
nanimity—virtue—love ;—so that his entire impulsive 
nature shall be harmonious with itself, harmonious with 
all things. beside ; and, most of all, harmon:ous wiih the 
laws, character and government of its Creator and Su- 
preme. Judge. ce 
In respect to its bearing upon the good, both of indi- 
viduals and of the community, this branch of education, 
as now described, ought to stand immeasurably above 
others. In thetheory and the ready admission of most 
mene educators, and in the practice of many, we 
are happy to believe it does. But as to aught worthy 
the name of system of moral education, pervading the 
length and breath of our land, the first rudiments are yet 
to be found. Look through our land, and ask what has 
been hitherto the moral influence of our public schools, 
academies, and colleges, particularly inthe larger cities. 
Let those who know the deep penetralia of . college 
dissipation, say! Let those declare, who know the 
withering blight of a promiscuous public school of 
boys, fastening upon aught pure coming into its 
midst, with the scorching influence of the blast of 
the desert! De we not know these things ? Have not 
our eyes seen them? And have not our teachers, in 
despair, lamented the evils which were utterly beyond 


fheir powers to resist or counteract? Have we. not 


seen the child, fresh from the fostering, watchful care. of 
parents, the purity of family guardianship, enter the 
scene of school probation, with a sickening torebodin 
of evil? Have-we not seen the noble feeling of the sou 
(hitherto it may be, predominant,) become blighted by a 
cold ambition, a detestable selfishness, a burning envy ; 
and evil passions (till now, it may be, checked and sub- 
dued,) burst into precocious maturity, in.scenes of an- 
ger, revenge, falsehood, and impurity? Where the 
child, inexperienced in self-guidance, weak, credulous, 
prone to imitate all he sees and hears—instead of being 
surrounded by additional influences to virtue, to all that 
is elevated, pure, humane—instead of having his taste 
purified, his a and sensitive nature developed, his 
religious fee rendered governant in his soul—is, on 
the contrary, thrown more than ever out of control ; 
the diminution of parental supervision wretchedly com- 
pensated by the defective routine of a system of school 
tactics, whese utmost efficiency extends only to the 
preservation, during study-hours, of a tolerable degree 
of order and attention, with the avenues to evil all open- 
ed before his unwary feet, by companions who have al- 
ready trod their enticing mazes. How, in such circum- 
stances, can his unformed character, ardent and newly 
awakencd feelings, avoid a speedy career of moral de- 
gradation ? 

“ We areapt,”’ says Patrick Henry, “ to shut our ears 
against a painful truth, and listen to the siren song of 
hope, until we are transformed into beasts.”’ Is this the 
part of wise men? Is it not true, concerning our systems 
of education, that intellectual culture has almost whol- 
ly monopolized our attention—and that our system in 
respect to morals, is no system at all; or, it may be, 
worse than nothing? Shall we refuse to see thi:, be- 
cause itis painful? Such is never the conduct of can- 
did and liberal minds. No; let us, becoming fully 
aware of the extent of the evil, wake in time to seek the 
remedy. That remedy is, in f:w words, to commence 
with full purpose, by unintermitted study and practice 
combined, the elaboration of a system of moral educa- 
tion; and to give this the highest place. Nothing less 
than this, however splendid our intellectual career, can 
save no nation, in its fast career of ominous tendency, 
and make our schools the seminaries of virtue and sta- 
bility in moral character. In such a system, one great 
element, and one of the greatest, must be the study of 
vocal music. 

It is so in three general points of view : 

First. -By the refining tendency of musical study itself. 
It has been the testimony of all ages, and of the great- 
est philosophers, that the study of music does refine and 
ennoble. © It softens and controls. Plato says, “Pure 
and simple music, is the sister of bodily’ exercise; as 
exercise imparts health to. the body, so music imparts 
self-government to the soul.” . Luther. observes, “ ihe 
youth must always be accustomed to this art; for it 
makes men kind and virtuous.” 

The nature of the study, wher: properly conducted 
upon the beautiful system of Nageli and Pfeiffer, a sys< 





tem of most beautiful inductive analysis, renders this ef- 
fect sure. It teaches obedience, and habits of order and 
discipline. Without discipline as rigid as the military 
drill, no class can become proficient in music. They 
must all concentrate thought and action in simultaneous 
obedience to the word.of command of their instructor. 
And if they do not, they cannot advance a step. Now 
in this land of republicanism, we are in no danger of 
too much subordination, or rigid discipline, either in 
school or cut. Itmight possibly be highly beneficial, 
if the reins could be drawn upon us a little tighter. 
Certainly they ought upon the young, whose greatest 
danger is, that untrammelled freedom will become un- 
bridled licentiousness. 

William C. Woodbridge, editor of the “ Annals of 
Educatiun,” ;who spent some time in Germany, making 
researches upon educational topics, observes, “‘ The 
study of music, from its very nature, cultivates habits of 
order, obedience, and union. On these accounts, vocal 
music has no small degree of influence on school disci- 
pline. We were struck with the superior order and 
kindlier aspect.of the German schools in comp ¥ ison 
with our own ; and ascribed it not a little to the cultiva- 
tion of music among them.” 

. Second. In the second p.ace, vocal music must be 
an element of the system of moral education, because it 
affords to the teacher the best means of not only govern- 
ing his pupils, but also of attaching them to himself.— 
To nak properly, requires in the teacher, not only the 
perfections he would communicate, se that he himself 
may be totheeye of his: pupils a living and ever present 
model of his teachings—but it requires talents of win- 
ning affection, engaging confidence, and, in a word, 

wer of fascinating the whole being of his pupils. 

hat a glorious career is that of the teacher! If there 
be any career, requiring, fur success in the race, the 
mest varied and the most exalted of human endowments, 
itis this! The teacher mustbe the friend of his pupils, 
not by descending, but by raising them: not by causing 
his:ideas to dwindle to the level of theirs, but by gradu- 
ally. raising theirs to the level of his own. He must go- 
vern the heart, touching the cords of feeling within the 
breasts of his pupils, causing them tu vibrate in unison 
with his own. He must divine what is within them, 
constituting between his mind and theirs, a tie of sympa- 
thy. stronger than all ties except bl Let us enter 
our common schools, and ask, how shall what we see 
there be-so raised, so ennobled, as to correspond with 
this description; shall we be told-that this is a descrip- 
tion of fancy,and cannot be realized? Werreply, it is 

a description of sound sense, and has been already reali- 
zed. Nay more, one ofthe principal means of realizing 
it, is already in the possession, and successful employ- 
ment of every German teacher, and is within the reach 
of EVERY AMERICAN TEACHER. 

What ean so charm the young as music? What is 
there, that all children every where love sv passionate- 
ly? feel such noble ardor in acquiring ? engage in with 
more unwearied perseverance and more rapid progress ? 
What that gives more to one individual, of a power 
over the entire being and sympathies of many young 
hearts, almost magical ? 

Third. Finally, by means of the words attached to our 
juvenile songs, which are always imprinted inefface- 
ably upon the memory, (and we all know how tenacious 
is memory of its earliest impressions.) a direct appeal 
can be made to every one of the nobler feelings of thesoul 
—an appeal that, while it is powerful, is yet to the child 
delightful. -And this in morals, as in all other subjects, 
is the grand desideratum—* Utile miscere cum dulci ;” 
to strew the path of duty withflowers. You canspeak 
of every object of beauty or solemnity in nature, cloth- 
ing them in the charms of rythmic verse ; thus appeal- 
ing to the sentiment of poetry, which isan element in 
the constitution of every human being. You can speak 
of all subjects, illustrating the wisdom and love of an 
Almighty Father; calling forth reverence and love for 
the Supreme, and teaching to the young soul; commu- 
nion with the spirit that pervades all His works. - You 
can awaken benevolence to deeds of kindness and svm- 
pathy. You can inspire hope; excite cheerful mirth, 
and enkindle affectionate desires. You can cause the tear 
of contrition to glisten in the eye of the offender; sup- 
pressing angry impatience ; curbing the fiery and vin- 
diciive spirit. ‘Throughout the wide scope ot juvenile 
emotion, Which has heretofore flowed astreare dark and 
turbid, amid rocks and shoals, a troubled tide—music 
will be found like oil upon the wave; and the teacher 
ever be constrained to thank the wise Author of mind, 
for an instrumentality so sweetly efficacious. 

This power of music is beautifully illustrated in the 
fo'lowing anecdote, narrated by Wilderspin, of an oc- 
currence while he was organizing a school in Working- 
ton, Cumberland. 

“ A boy five and c half years old, a complete ruffian 
for his age, beat and otherwise abused several other 
children. In addition tu this, he would not do as he was 





told by me; and it became therefore necessary to con- 
quer him at once. Without, however, proceeding to 
harsher measures, I insisted upon his doing what was 
required ; but he lay down on the floor, and refused to 
rise. And when I said, ‘ You may lie down,’ he instant- 
ly rose ; acted with the greatest violence ; bitmy thumb, 
and actually fetched blood from my legs, with his hea- 
vy wooden clogs. Having then secured him upon the 
floor, so as to prevent his moving, I watched his coun- 
tenance with patience and care. As his violent feelings 
were softened, I diminished the pressure ; and at length 
had the pleasure of observing him lie still, and make no 
attempt to move. The utmost caution was now 1equir- 
ed ; for had I risen up, ro doubt he would have done so 
too. I therefore gradually withdrew my hand, but kept 
my eye upon him, until I rose up aad stood by his side. 
As his face still wore a frown, I told the children, after 
a few observations, that we would see if music would 
soften him. We then sanga little hymn. At the close 
of the first verse, his countenance was changed ; and at 
the close of the whole, he shed tears. Now was the 
tims to approach him withaffection. _I took him by the 
hand, and said to him, very m‘lily, ‘ Now litile boy, you 
know J am stronger than you; go and sit down, and al- 
ways remember, and do as you are bid.’ For a time 
his eye followed me, evidently from fear. Afterwards, 
obedience became habitual, and he occasioned us no 
further trouble.” 

Could this victory, this first decisive conquest, have 
been gained without the singing of the “ little hymn” ? 
This illustrates music’s power to soften and subdue evil. 

A passage of Vehrli’s journal of his school at Hofwy] 
in Switzerland, gives a striking exemplification of its 
religious and its poetic influence. 

“The last autumn, I was walking with my children 
(his pupils) by moonlight. ‘ How beautiful the moon 
rises, and shines so red over the lake !’ said one of them. 
Another instantly began singing the hymn, 

‘In still and cheerly glory 
He rises mild before us.’ 
And all joined in the chorus. The last summer, at the 
approach ofa storm, they often sung a hymn, commen- 
cing 
‘God thunders, but I nothing fear.’ 
They selected as appropriate to the marked divisions of 
time, the hymn which begins, 
‘The days which Heaven allows us here, 
How swiftly do they fly.” 
And*sung it frequéntly at the close of the week.” 

The visiter at Hofwyl may often hear them sing, in 
going or returning from their labors, especially at the 
unseasonable hours sometimes nevessary for securing 
the harvest in that variable climate, and thus cheering 
their toils, and elevating their thoughts and feslings 
above the little inconveniences and hardships they en- 
dured. The greater part ofthem know by heart, a hun- 
dred religious and popular hymns. Vehrli observed, 
that he uniforraly found, that in proportion as vocal mu- 
sic was improved, a kind and devotional spirit was pro- 
moted among his pupils. 

Similar testimony of the moral power of music upon 
the young, was given to Professor Stowe during his 
tour in Prussia. And he was assured by educators of 
the highest eminence, that they could not do without it ; 
and that our school system could never be perfected, while 
this remained excluded. 

William ©. Woodbridge gives accounts of the effects 
ef the introduction of music into the Canton de Vaud, 
and also into a village of German Switzerland. The ef- 
fect upon the entire moral character of the people was 
immediate and striking. They relinquished drinking, 
riot and debauchery, and all disreputable amusemen‘s, 
to join in musical recreation. And villages before noted 
for nothing but ill, became distinguished for sobriety, 
order and purity. 

Indeed no candid examiner can, we are persuaded, 
investigate this. question, either theoretically or by ap- 
peal to facts, without arriving with us at the conclusion, 
that vocal music is an indispensable part of moral edu- 
cation. 

Since, then, in the three departments of education, 
the effects of this study have been shown to be deci- 
dedly beneficial, need we ask if its universal introduc- 
tion be expedient? May we not say it is NECESSARY ? 

The third general division of this subject, respects the 
means of its introduction. The question is—granting it 
poss'ble in the nature of man, and granting it highly de- 
sirable—what are the present circumstances favorable, 
or otherwise, to its actual intruduction? It is obvious 
that this is not a local question. Nor should the change 
in contemplation be a limited one. We discuss this 
question as one that, in its ultimate bearings, must be 
national. Shall music be recognized as an incorporate 

rt of the educational systems of our country, as it is 
inGermany? Shall we, shall the teachers and friends 
of education in this nation, conceive the extensive de- 
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sign, realize its necessity, and, though with a small be- 
ginning, yet with tireless zeal, urge it on to a final con- 
summation ? The actual production of such a change, is 
a work of no small moment. Consider the condition 
and number of common schools in our country ; their 
diversity ; their individuality of existence ; thir want 
of union under anything like a comprehensive and well 
digested general plan. Consider the deficiency on the 

art of teachers of the requisite musical qualifications. 

‘ow few understand anything of the elementary: prin- 
ciples of the study. How lit'le too are they as yet bound 
together by similarity of views and purposes respecting 
the general economy of education on the great scale. 
Consider the lack even of professional musical teachers 
well qualified for efficient popular instruction—the lack 
of popular elementary works required for the proper 
instruction of schools. And finally, the sad deficiency 
in most parts of our land of that really good musical 
performance, so indispensable to the formation of the 
taste and the excitement of the enthusiasm of the people. 
Reflect upon these things, and let me see if that change 
which we contcmplate, which is requisite to make vo- 
cal music a part of the regular instruction in every 
school, be not a momentous change? a change requi- 
ring expense, persevering labor, and high talent. We 
see at least what must be done. 

First. The popular mind must be ready to feel the 
desirableness of such a change, and to realize its practi- 
eability. This is apparent from the nature of our coun- 
try, and from the analogy of all great changes in a free 
people. ‘The discussion of principles throngh the press, 
the collision of minis, the fermentation of theught, the 
whole mass of intelligent people can alone produce great 
changes here. hey must be progressive also. A 
Prussian monarch may command with despotic sway 
his subjects who live but to passive obedience, and at 
his word institutions are founded, and systems spring 
into full being. But does not the analogy of things im- 
pel us to exclaim, of such operations—how frail their 
tenure, how infirm their promise of mature continuance 
to posterity, compared with the immutability of systems 
wrought out by the concentrated thought of millions of 
freemen! The former is the sudden, bursting flame of 
the beacon-fire at night—glorious in surrounding dark- 
ness. The latter is the dawn, commencing in twil'ght, 
imperceptible in advance, yet growing brighter and 
brighter to that meridian splendor, in whose illumina- 
tion the pale ray.of the beacon-light dies. 

That it is practicable to produce this effect upon the 
mind of the people, let no one doubt. True,as yet we 
are not a musical people+we have nota refined nation- 
al taste—we have no nationalmusic. And why? Be- 
cause we are too young. Becausethe subject has been 
misunderstood—perverted by those who did under- 
stand, and those who pretended without understanding 
—and neglected by all beside. But if our mature at- 
tainments in music correspond with the promise of our 
incipient effort, where effort has BEGuN, we bid fair to 
stand among the proudest of the musical climes of the 
earth. Is there a class more alive to music, more fas- 
cinated, swayed by it, than the American common peo- 

le? None! Only provide the requisite elementary 
ks—the requisite opportunities of popular training, 
and diffuse far and wide the welcome conviction that 
all may learn, and the career of this great change will 
be deep and resistless. as the ocean-tide. 

The enthusiasm of the people has commenced to be 
excited, and the signs of the times are of a movement 
and an increase, And foreign travellers, in their superfi- 
cial sagacity, may talk of American coldness, any one 
that has a deep insight into the American character, 
knows there is not a nation under heaven capable of a 
deeper and more resistless sway of enthusiasm; and 
there is not asubject on earth more effectually qualified 
to inflame that enthusiasm. 

In the second place, as one great means of affecting 
the public mind, teachers of common schools must be 

ualified to give the requisite musical instruction, both 
those who are now on the stage, and those who are in 
process of preparation for the profession. Let teachers 
examine the subject fairly, and be convinced of their 
ability to qualify themselves. And here we remark, 
that in the commencement of such an extensive work, a 
very low standard of qualification, provided it be exact 
and scientific so far as it goes, may be highly beneficial. 
If the authors of every great scheme of improvement 
were to wait for perfection of means, nothing would 
ever be done in this world. We must begin withsuch 
means as we have, and persevere, gradually removing 
imperfections and substituting better means. It can be 
demonstrated that any teacher who is really skilful and 
worthy his profession, can, by attending the lectures of 
a scientific instructor fur a short time, where access to 
such lectures can always be had, or by his own private 
study when it cannot, prepare himself to instruct a class 
thoroughly in the elementary principles of TIME, TUNE 
and ForcE. And this is laying a sure foundation for 





ultimate progress. Classes of teachers from various 

arts of Massachusetts and other New land states 

ave been formed to attend the lectures of the profes- 
sors inthe Boston Academy of Music, withthe most 
satisfactory result. ‘Twenty-three gentlemen thus in- 
structed, have gone into various parts of the United 
States, and intreduced ‘music with success. And we 
have letters from some of them as far distant as South 
Carolina ani other parts, stating their success. In this 
city (Cincinnati) also, we are aware of two teachers of 
public schools, who have been successful in introducing 
the. study into their schools, with gratifying results, 
merely by having attended two courses of lessons of the 
Eclectic Academy, and by studying to keep in advance 
of their pupils. 

The difficulty in respect to the qualifications of teach- 
ers would undoubtedly be great at first. Indeed it is 
beginning to be more and more felt, which may be hailed 
as an auspicious omen. But it is greatest at first; and 
each succeeding year, as the education of teachers and 
the formation ot teachers’ seminaries advance, the diffi- 
culty will decrease. And ultimately, there will not be 
the slightest reason. why here, as in* Prussia, every 
teacher should not be expected, as a part of his profes 
sion, to teach both vocal and instrumental music. Let 
it be, then, the known opinion of this cullege, and of 
similar bodies through the land; let it be the constant 
voice of the public journals of education in our land, 
that the teacher must be qualified to give musical in- 
struction; and the work will be done. Such universal 
demand is omnipotent to secure the effect. 

Finally, let men of professional talent be encouraged 
by the educators of this country, to cast themselves 
hand and heart into the grand work of education. Let 
them be considered not as too often heretofore, mere 
drones in suciety, or at least qualified to afford refined 


THE AIM AND FRUIT OF PHILOSOPHY, 

ray. ke the Baconian creed, should be “the mul- 
tiplying of human enjoyments, and the mitigating of 
human sufferings ;” “the relief of man’s estate ;” “the 
comfort of mankind ;” “to enrich the human race with 
new discoveries and ions;” “to endow mankind 
contiaually with new powers and works.” 'T'wo words, 
says Bacon’s biographer, form the key of the Baconian 
doctrine—utility and progress. 

The odium cast upon philosophy by the events of the 
French revolution, excited. in the minds of many, an un- 
due prejudice towards it, and probably deterred thou- 
sands from those studies and investigations which are 
most eminently promotive of human happiness. We 
have often heard the term philosophy mere by the 
ignorant or prejudiced, as denoting something repulsive 
to our moral feelings ; and yet we are indebted to it for 
most of the comforts and enjoyments of civilized life. 
It not only multiplies our enjoyments, but it teaches us 
how to avert the ills of life, and, when they do over- 
take us, how to mitigate their rigor. It calls-into action 
those powers which distinguish man from. the brute, 
and which are given him with the implied promise that 
the harvest shall be in the ratio of the culture which 
he bestows upon his mind. We make these remarks 
because we have hardly yet become divested of the 
prejudice excited in our yaunger days, against whatev- 
er bore the semblance of modern philusophy: while at 
the same time we have sedulously studied it, under va- 
rious names, and believe we have derived a profit from 
it, which in some measure, we hope to impart to others ; 
and because we would excite the young reader to in- 
vestigate its principles, and to profit by its precepts. 

The writings of Sir Francis Bacon form an era in phi- 
losophy, as wellas in social improvements. ‘The follow- 
ing ation from the Edinburgh Review, of the 





gratification ioe listless public, greedy of nt ; 
and hence too often threwn out of the high sphere their 
talents might command as teachers, into one of chilled 
disappointment and dissipation:—but let them, as pow- 
erful auxiliaries, be incorporated—merged in the entire 
svstem of educational influence now so widely begin- 
ning tomove. Let the elementary works of instruction 
be called for, adapted not only to the capacity of the 
teacher, such as the Boston Academic Manual—but 
others still more simple for the use of the pupil;—a 
specimen of which species of work is yet to be seen. 
Let these and similar measures be adopted ; and if ever 
the period arrive, when in ary way, either by national 
or by state legislation, er by public convention, a system 
of universal education can be framed, which as a second 
constitution shal] embrace our whole land, to guard and 
rear its destinies to good; then let us be assured that 
MUSIC—DIVINE Music, will stand high, very high, ‘in 
the scale of importance in that system, 

That some such system must inevitably be formed, is 
apparent to any who observe the signs of the times, and 
the tendenvy of the great educational movements of the 
day. The genius of universal education is abroad, 
awakening the attention of the world to concentrate 
upon the most magnificent of all subjects, the perfecting 
of man. And millions of minds will think, and concen- 
trate, and plan. And results will ensue, of which, not 
this country, but the whole world, will be the arena. 

The dawning of that day will be joyful for this mighty 
nation ;—mighty in power of territory and wealth; in 
power of intellect; and above all, mighty in power of 
tremendous enthusiasm of emotion; passion either for 
evil or for good. Where a nation is free, where it can 
act and think for itself—then the power of emotion, the 
ocean-tide of passion, must flow deep and strong. 

Such a system of education as we contemplate,— 
where religion shall bear sway over an enlightened in- 
tellect, and a heart of boundless passion; and where 
the whole character of the being shall be refined, ele- 
vated, and ennobled by a national music,—such a sys- 
tem will hold any nation. It will be an anchor to keep 
her to her moorings through the fiercest storm. Secure 
in herself from internal contention ; secure inthe might 
of a national intelligence, and purity, and union—though 
the waves of the commotions of other nations may break 
on our iron-bound shore, and hurl their spray to hea- 
ven; and the deep mutterings of the: convulsions of 
earth’s ancient dynasties, uptorn from their old founda- 
tions, be heard across the Atlantic ;—yet serene in her 
own impregnable strength, she shall calmly regard these 
changes unmoved,—to await her destiny in high reliance 
upen Him who laid the foundations, and reared the su- 
perstructure of her prosperity ;—and with the voice of 
millions, solemnly swell the harmony of our national 
song to Him 

“Our Father, God—to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
‘To Thee we | 
Long may our land be bright 
With freetom’s holy light. 
Protect us by Thy migh 





Great God our King.” 


benefits which his philosophy has conferred on society, 
may tend to excite ataste even in the farmer, for the 
higher and nobler studies. 

“Ask a follower of Bacon,” says the Review, “what 
the new philosophy, as it was called in the time ‘of 
Charles the Second, has effected for mankind, a d his 
answer is ready—‘It has lengthened life ; it has mitiga- 
ted pain; it has extinguished disease ; it has increased 
the fertility of thesoil; it has given new securities to 
the mariner ; it has furnished new arms to the warrior ; 
it has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges of 
form unknown to our fathers ; it has guided the thunder- 
bolt innocuously from heaven to earth ; it-has lighted 
up the night with the splendor of day; it has extended 
the range of the human vision; it has multiplied the 
power of the human muscles; it has accelerated mo- 
tion ; it has annihilated distance ; it has facilitated in- 
tercourse, correspondence, all friendly offices and dir- 
patch of business ; it has enabled man to descend to the 
depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate se- 
curely into the noxious recesses of the earth, to travel 
the land on cars, which whirl along without horses, and 
theocean with ships which sail against the wind.’ 
These are but partof its fruits. For it is a philosophy 
which never rests, which has never attained it, which 
is never perfect Its law is p A point which 
was yesterday invisible, becomes its goal to-day, and 
will be its starting post to-morrow.’ —Cultivator. 





CHILDREN BELONG TO THE REPUBLIC. 

Thus taught the Spartans, and thus we should teach. 
As the twig is bent, so will the tree incline. If we sow 
tares, we cannot expect to reap wheat. Children are 
the materials—the wood, brick and mortar, if we may 
so express ourselves—which are to compose our temple 
of freedom ; and if these materials are bad, or unsound, 
dilapidation will ensue, and the beautiful fabric will ere 
long fall tothe ground. If children are brought up in 
idleness, they are too often useless to themselves, and 
become a tax upon society. If they are not taught to do 
good, they will learn to do evil. If they are brought up 
in ignorance, they are in a manner unfitted to discharge 


the high duties which develve upon freemen. If the , 


mental soil is not cultivated, weeds, and brambles, and 
thorns will spring up spontaneously, to the great annoy 
ance of the community. As every mau’s vote Weighs 
alike in the political scale, it were well for all that every 
man had enough of good sense and independence to cast 
his votahonestly. And the best way to insure this, is, 
to lay a good foundation of usefulness in youth—to teach 
the hands to work, and the mind to think ‘“ Reading,” 
says lord Bacon, “ makes a full man, and thinking a cor- 
rect man.’ Every citizen is in a measure dependent, 
for the preservation of the great blessings of freedom— 
security for his person and property,—upon the suitable 
education of the rising generation. 


Truth can hardly be expected to adapt herself to the 
crooked policy, and wily sinuosities of worldly affairs ; 
for truth, like iight, travels only in straight lines. 
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CHIMISTRY. 

From the present state of chimical knowledge, and 
the rapid improvements which have been made in our 
arts and manufactures, by the judicious application of 
its principles, it is become very desirable that every 
youth should be acquainted with its rudiments, and that 
chimistry should be made a regular branch of education 
in every seminary where the sciences are professedly 
taught and explained. 

Ihave, therefore, imagined that I should render an 
acceptable service to society by showing the advantages 
which would arise from the acquisition of this kind of 
knowledge ; especially as a large proportion of the 
community is not apprised of its real value. 

The well informed people of France are so ful y con- 
vinced of the importance of chimical knowledge, that 
chimistry has already become an essential part of educa- 
tion in their public schools. It shall be my business in 
this place to endeavor to demonstrate it to be of equal 
importance to the various classes of our .countrymen, 
that the science should be cultivated with the same ar- 
dor in these kingdoms. The branch of education we 
recommend to your regard, has for its object every sub- 
stance of the material world, and, therefore, is equally 
interesting to every civilized nation upon the earth. 

Is your son born to opulence—is he the heir to an ex- 
tensive domain? make him an analytical chimist, and 
you enable him toappreciate the real value of his estate, 
and to turn every acre of it to the best account. 

Chimistry will teach him also how to impzove the eul- 
tivated parts of his estate ; and by transporting and trans- 
posing the different soils, how each may be rendered 
more productive. The analysis of the svils.will be fol- 
lowed by that of the waters which rise upon, or flow 
through, them ; by which means he wi 1 discover those 
proper for irigation ; a p.actice, the value of which is 
sufficiently known to every good agriculturist. 

Shouid he occupy his own estate, and become the cul- 
tivator of his own land, he must of necessity be a chim- 
ist, before he can be an economical farmer, - It will be 
his concern not only to analyse the soils on the different 
parts of his farm, but the peat, the marl, the lime, and 
the ether manures must be subjected to experiment, be- 
fore he can avail himself uf the advantages which might 
be derived from them, or before he can be cextain of 
prolucing any particular effect. Besides, a knowledge 
of the first principles of chimistry will teach him when 
to use lime Aot from the kiln, and when slack—how to 
promote the putrefaetive proesss in his composts, and at 
what period to check it, so as to prevent the fercilizing 

rticles becoming effete, and of little value. A know- 
edge of the chimical properties of bovies will thus give 
a new character to the agriculturist, and render his em- 
ployment rational and respec:able.* 

The various operations of nature, and the changes 
which take place in the several substances around us, 
are so much better understuod by an attention to the 
laws of chimistry, that in every walk in life the chimist 
has a manifest advantage over his illiterate neighbor. 
And it may be remarked, that in case of failure or dis- 
appointment in anv particular line of commercial manu- 
facture, the scientific chimist, has resources as various, 
as the productions of the country in which he lives, to 
which the uneducated man has_no access. 

Were parents aware of this truth, that sordid maxim, 
primo vivere, deinde philosophari, would not be heard: 
but every youth would be instructed in the first princi- 
ples of natural philosophy and chimistry, and as the 
means for qualifying him for managing with advantage 
the concerns with which he might be entrusted. If 
“knowledge is power,” surely the love of knowledge, 
and a tasie for accura‘e investigation, are the most hkely 
means ef conducing him into that path which leads to 
opulence, respectability and rational enjoyment. 

Moreover, it is the y conseq of an atten- 
tion to this science, that gives the habit of tavestigation, 
and lays the foundation of an ardent and inquiring mind. 
If a youth has been taught to receive nothing as true, 
but what, is the result of experiment, he will be in litile 

« danger of ever being led away by the insidious.arts of 
sophistry, or of having his mind bewildered: by fanati- 
cism or superstition. The knowledge of fucts is what 
he has been taught to esteem; and no reasoning, how- 
ever specious, will ever induce him to receive i : true 
what appears incongruous, or cannot be recommended 
by demonstration or analogy. 

CHAPTER [. 
INTRODUCTORY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
What is chimistry ? 

Chimistry is the science which enables us to discover 








* Lavoisier cultivated 240 acres of land in La Vendee, on 
chimical principles, in order to set a good example to the farm- 
ere; and his mode of culture was attended with so much suc- 
pap a he obtained a third more of crop than wus procured 
by the usual method, and in nine years his annual produce 


the peculiar properties of all natural bodies, either in their 
simple or compound state.* ' ; 
ow do chimists examine the properties of bodies ? 

The chimical examination of bodies is in general ef- 
fected by preducing a change in the nature or state of the 
body under examina‘ion.t ; 

By what means do chimists effect a change in the quali- 
ties or states of natural bodies ? 

This is generally effected by means of heat,t or by the 
mizture of some other matter with the matter intended 
to be examined. 

How does the application of heat and mixture enable 
chimists to examine the properties of bodies ? 

By these means we effect the decomposition of a com- 
pound body, and thus acquirea knowledge of the nature 
of its ingredients. 

What is meant by decomposition ? 

In chimical language, decomposition means the’ art of 
dividing a body into its simple elements. Thus water 
may become decomposed, and reduced inte oxygen and 
hydrogen, which are simple substances, incapable of 
further decomposition. ‘ 

What are the different states of natural bodies ? 

The matter which constitutes this lower world is usu- 
ally divided by philosophical writers, into four classes, 
viz : solid, liquid, aeriform, an@ i:aponderable.. 

hat do you mean by a solid body ? 

Solidity is that quality of budies whereby their parts 
cohere firmly, so as to receive impression.|| 

What are liquid substances ? 

Liquid substauces are those whose parts do not firmly 
cvhere, but readily yield to any impression, and have 
free motion amongst themselves.§ They also assume, 
when in sinall masses, the spherical form, as may be 
observed in detached portions of mercury, and are inca- 
pable of being compressed into a smaller compass by 
mechanical force. 

What are aeriform substances ? 

All elastic fluids, usually called vapors and gasses, 
belong to this.class of matter. 





* Chimistry is that science which examines the constituent 
parts of bodies, with reference to their nature, proportions, 
and method of combination.-- Bergman's Essay on the use- 
fulness of Chimistry, &c. p. 4. 

tTo the eye many substances appear similar to other sub- 
stances, though they possess different, and perhaps opposite 
qualities; it therefore became necessary to discover the means 
of analysing these substances, and of ascertaining wherein 
their difference consists. These we find in chimical reagents. 

It may, wiih few exceptions, be considered as an axiom in 
the science of which we ace treating, that, whenever chimical 
action takes place, a real change is preduced in the sub- 
stance operated upon, and that its identity is destroyed. 
Anexample will place this in a clear point of view. If alittle 
carbonate of lime (powdered chatk) be put into a glass of wa- 
ter, the chalk will sink to the bottom of the vessel. ‘Though it 
should be mixed with the water, if left at rest it will soon sub- 
side. No chimical action has taken place, therefore the water 
and the carbonate of lime both remain unaltered. ~But if a 
small quantity of diluted sulphuric acid be added tu a glass of 
chaik and water, a violent effervescence will take place the 
moment they come in contact with each other; a chimical 
union of the two substances will be the consequence of this 
chimical action ; the identity of each substance will be de- 
stroyed ; and sulphate of lime (a body entirely different from 
either of the substances employed) will be produced. 


} Heat has a tendency to separate the particles of all bodies 
from each other. Hence nothing is more necessary to effect 
the decomposition of many bodies, than to apply heat, and 
collect the substances which are separated by that means. The 
mixture of two or more compounds, often produces a decom- 

ition in each, by means of chimical affinity, a property of 
Seaes which will be more fully explained hereafter. 

|| Lavoisier has explained solidity thus: “The particles of 
all bodies,” says he, ‘“‘ may be considered as subject to the ac- 
tion of twe opposite powers, repulsion and attraction, between 
which they remain in equilibrio. So long as the attractive force 
remains stronger, the body must continue in a state of solidi- 
ty; but if,on the contrary, heat has so far removed these 
particles f:om each other as to place them beyond the sphere 
of attraction, they lose the cohesion they before had for each 
other, and the body ceases to be solid.”’ 

§ We have no reason to suppose that fluidity is an essential 
property of any liquid substance whatever ; but rather that 
solidity is the natural state of all bodies; for we are able to 
reduce-most substances to a state of fluidity by the combina- 
tion of caloric. In general, bodies treated in this way, expand 
in all their dimensions, and the attraction of aggregation is 
so much weakened thereby, :that the partic'es of the body 
slide over each other, and are put in motion by the slightest 
impulse. Thisis the only distinguishing character of fluidi- 
ty that we are acquainted with. On the contrary, thegreatest 
number of liquid substances take a solid form by reduction of 
temperature. ‘Thus water congeals and forms ice. Even the 
gases show this disposition. Chlorine, or oxymuriatic acid 
gas, becomes concrete, and crystalises ata temperature near 
to that at which water congeals. All the gaseous substances, 
when they have lost their elasticity, by forming certain com 
binations, are dis to assume the solid state, if the tem- 
perature allows it. Ammoniacal gas and carbonic acid as, 
become solid as soon as they enter into combination ; and h 
drogen gas, the most subtle of the ponderable elastic fluids, 





What substances are they which constitute the fourth 
class, or the impor bodies ? 

These are four only, viz: light, caloric, electricity, and 
magnetism. ‘They are also sometimes denominated un- 
confinable, or eth2rial substances. 

What occasions the difference which is observable in 
solid and liquid substances ? 

Liquid substances are merely solids converted inte 
liquids by heat, a certain increase of which would con- 
vert any liquid into an elastic vapor, similar to that fluid 
body which surrounds the globe, and is described under 
the name of atmospheric air. 

Why is the air called a fluid ? 

Because it flows like a fluid; because, like a fluid, it 
presses in every direction, and because light substances 
will swim in it. 

What explanation is given of bodies swimming in fluids? 

All fluids upon which solids float are specifically hea- 
vier than those solids. This is an established law of 
nature. Thus a cork swims upon water, while a stone 
sinks in it. 

Have you a clear idea of the cause which makes some 
substances sink, and others swim in the same fluid ? 

Those which swim are lighter, and those which sink 
are heavier than that fluid :—thus in water, ifa substance 
be pg gs than a portion of water of its own bulk, it must 
sink. 

What term is used to express the relative weight ofbodies? 

Specific gravity. Thus the specific gravity of one 
body may be much greater than that of another, though 
= oe weights be ‘ay same. 

Tow ou explain the difference in the specific gra- 
vity of different bodies ? specifics 
hen one body is larger, or tak-s up more room, than 
another of the same weight, the: first is said to be speci- 
Jfically lighter than the other, and vice versa. 

What definition do you give of the atmosphere which 
you speak: of in connexion with this subject ? 

The atmosphere is that very light fluid* which sur- 
rounds us every where ; it is the medium in which we 
live; and without which we could not exist. 

What is the specific gravily of atmospheric air ? 

A pint measure of atmospheric air weighs nearly 
nine grains, whereas a pint measure of hydrogen gas 
weighs: little more than half a grain. The same 
measure of pure: water weighs upwards of one pound 
avoirdupois. 

Mf the ‘specific gravity of water be so much greater 
than that of atmospheric air, how is water retained in 
the atmosphere ? 

The water that is taken up by the atmosphere, is not 
in an aqueous state, butis converted into vapor by the 
matter of heat. 

What is the immediate cause of the waters of the earth 
being thus evaporated ? 

As the rays of the sun warm the ground, a portion of 
caloric, or the matter of heat, combines with a portion 
of the water which has fallen upon the earth, and con- 
verts it into vapor. 

But what causes the vapor to rise in the air ? 

If a cork be placed at the botiom of a basin of wa- 
ter, it rises immediately tothe top, because it is speci- 
fically lighter than the water ; so vapor risesin the air, 
because it is specifically lighter than the air. 

What becomes of the water which thus evaporates from 
the earth? 

It occupies the lower regions of the atmosphere, and 
is preserved there partly dissolved in air, and partly in 
a state of elastic vapor. 

How is this vapor formed into clouds ? 

After it has remained some time in the atmosphere, 
it becomes in a measure condensed by causes unknown 
to us; and the particles of water of which it is com- 
posed unite, and form small hollow vesicles, which ae- 
cumulate together and produce clouds. 

What further changes take place in this aqueous vapor? 

By the operations of causes which are also in a great 
measure unknown, the clouds afiera time become fur- 
ther condensed, and converted into water which falls 
again upon the earth in the form of rain, hail, or snow. 
—Parkes’ Catechism of Chimistry. 


*Atmospheric air, like all other elastic fluids, yields te 
the slightest impulse, and is put in motion with the greatest 
ease ; but it has not the power of penetrating many substan- 
ces, like oils and some other fluids 

The facility and rapidity of the motion of atmospherie 
air, cannot be explained on any principle but its fluidity. 
Some of thewinds move nearly at the rate of 4,000 feet in a 
minute. This great velocity was, doubtless, designed to pro- 
duce some beneficial effects in the economy of nature, with 
which at present we are not acquainted. I come to this 
conclusion because I think we have sufficient grounds for be- 
lieving that the Deity does nothing in vain. 

“ His wisdom guides the rushing winds, 
Or tips the bolt with flame ; 

His goodness breathes in every breeze, 
And warms in every beam.”--Darwin. 





, and fourteen times lighter than the air we breathe, forms, 





wag doubled.—Lalande’s Life of Lavoisicr. 


with oxygen gas, the water which becomes ice. 
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